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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, NV. Y. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
te pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted withthe paper ; and if 
any choose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-—‘ Discontinue.” 
LO NL OE NL RE RT A NN tc Rn 

Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un- 
gsual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it, as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
for it. We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 
rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 














gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe fur the Circular, should read the 
entire contents of these first advertising columns aud judge for 
himself, without relying on any Other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
‘whe Religion of the Bible,-- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gospel. 

‘* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 

THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 

A. D. 7, or * immediately after’ the Destruction 

of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 

and the apostolic age. 

“Verily L say unto you, There be some standing 
here waich shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man cowing in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16; 28.) 
THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 

ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 

followers 180U years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and fades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘sThy kingdom come, thy will be done on Earru 
AS IT 1S IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 
MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 

cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 

fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 

‘“* Verily, verily, Ll say unto you, He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do snall he do also; and 
greater works than these shall he do, because 1 go 
uoto my Father.”--JoAn 14: 12. 
COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 

of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 

‘* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.’ 
Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory.” Isaia.i 


GENERAL PLATFORM 


OF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES, 

Sovereignty otf Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. ~ 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
Spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 








°—Jesus 





Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 


The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associited Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; 4 Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il, Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer Ill, Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuavrer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored, 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


ConsTITUTIONAL CHRIS- 
Pauw’s Views 


Criticism oF CHRISTENDOM. 
Tue Bis_e on MarRiaGe. 


TIANITY. 
or Marriace. Law or AbULTERY. 
APPENDIX TO PART III.—Cottoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLaveERy. 





THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of 


those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 





THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 1, 2, 
and 3: and Tue Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS ; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 














Postage. 

POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)-- 

Within this State, Out of the State, 
10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

74 If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 3 ets. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid 

7 Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
eluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &c &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value--making it an 
occasion of improvement noth ways, in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communiry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 





in power and edification, with their growth in 
God. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST 


Newark, N. Je 
Wallingford, Ct. 
Cambridge, Vt. 


IN ALL THINGS, 





BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES, 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties, 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwuear Fiour, in 
sacks--Inptan Meat, Freep, Xe. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases: Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions, 

I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tue Miu has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-nfill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putney, Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes,&c &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


ern 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undergjgned, having recently added to their 
giimualluae Presses, and an assortment ot 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

J Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets. ) 

8S. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gior ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tothe sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 





5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Central Business Agency. 


Georce Cragin, General Agent for the Associated 
Communities, offers his services to others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
tointrust tohim. Iis acquaintance inthe city, anc 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en - 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &c., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Gror@r Cracin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y ° 
emieieaiah 
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Age of Trees. 





The stems or trunks, indicate in all long- 
lived plants the age with unerring accuracy 
Their growth being limited only by external 
causes, the years of trees are seen in their size, 
and this union of age with the manifestation of 
constantly renewed vigor, is a charm peculiar 
to the Life of Plants. Animals, however 
curious, beautiful or imposing, have still a lim- 
ited size and figure——plants alone grow without 
limit, and bring forth new roots and new branech- 
es as long as they live. This gives to very an- 
cient trees, especially, a monumental character, 
and has ever inspired nations with a kind of 
instinctive reverence, which from the days of 
antiquity to our own has often degenerated into 
downright worship. Who has not heard of 
the oaks of Mamre and the pilgrimages made 
to them from the time of Abram to that of Con- 
stantine—or of the far-famed cedars of Leba- 
non, which have always been distinguished as 
objects of regard and veneration, so that no 
threat of Sennacherib was more dreaded, than 
that he would level them to the ground? !Tero- 
dotus dwells with delighted sympathy on the 
marks of respect with which Xerxes loaded 
the famous plane tree of Lydia, while he decked 
it with gold ornaments and intrusted it to the 
eare of one of his ten thousand ‘ Immortals.’ 
As forest trees increase by coatings from with- 
out, the growth of each year forming a ring 
round the centre of the stem, the number of 
years is -usually ascertained—since the well- 
known author Michel Montaigne first started 
this theory—by counting the concentric rings. 
Care must, however, be had not to forget, that 
some trees begin to form these only after seve- 
ral years growth, and that whilst northern trees 
shed their leaves but once a year, and therefore 
add but one ring during that time, those of the 
Tropics change their foliage twice or thrice s 
year, and form as many rings. This renders 
the age of such trees, as were heretofore con- 
sidered the oldest, somewhat doubtful ; still 
there are some remarkable cases of longevity 
well authenticated. Humbolt measured a gi- 
gantic dragon tree near the peak of Teneriffe, 
and found it possessed of the same colossal size, 
forty-eight feet round, which had amazed the 
French adventurers, who discovered that beau- 
tiful island more than three centuries ago—and 
yet it still flourished iu perpetual youth, bear- 
ing blossoms and fruit with undiminished vigor ! 
Some yew trees of England, and one or two 
oaks, claim an age of from one thousand four 
hundred to three thousand years, and would, 
if their claims were substantiated, be the oldest 
trees in Europe—but a famous Baobab on the 
banks of the Senegal is believed to be more than 
six thousand years old, in which case its seed 
might have vegetated before the foot of man 
trod the earth! Its only rival is a cypress tree 
in the garden of Chapultepec, which Humbolt 
eonsiders still older; it had already reached a 
great age in the days of Montezuma. A curious 
old age is that of a rose-bush which grows in 
the erypt of the cathedral of Hildesheim, in4iter- 
many; it was there planted by the first foun- 
der of the church, and is expressly mentioned 
in the MS. in which his donation and the }yuild- 
ing itself is described ; it also flourishes still, 
and bears as fragrant roses in these years 
of change and revolution, as eight hundred 
years ago, when Germany was one and great! 
Putnam’s Monthly. 





A New Buitpinc Matertat.—We learn 
from The Eagle, that Mr. George Bridgeman, 
of Pittsfield, Mass., has just invented a new 
building material, which promises to make a 
great change in the cost and quality of build- 
ings, especially in those parts of the country 
where timber is very scarce, as on the western 
praiies. It consists of several cheap ingredi« 
ents, the most bulky of which is common earth, 
sand, or gravel. This is pressed into a mold 
with the cementing substances, and in an 
almost incredibly short time is turned out hard 





as stone—indeed, really stone. It is rapidly 
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hardened by time, and also by the action of 
water or fire. When any particular stone is 
desired, a mold with a core is used, and the 
sand of the material desired is used instead of 
earth, for making the outer surface of the stone ; 
the core is then withdrawn and the hollow 
space filled with cheap material and the patent 
cement. The white sand of Berkshire makes 
a beautiful finish, more perfect and durable 
than the best white marble. The blocks are 
laid in cement of the same wature, and of 
course form one solid mass. Columns of any 
required hight and size may of course be easily 
erected. ‘he material has been entered for 
a patent, and if it is all that it is represented 
to be, it must be of great value to builders, 
and afford immense profit to the enterprising 
inventor.—DBerishire Courier. 





Gennesaret and its Borders, 


Josephus gives the following description of the 
Sea of Galilee and its borders, as they were when 
honored by the frequent presence of Christ and 
his disciples : 

The lake of Gennesareth is so called from 
the country adjoining to it ; its breadth is forty 
furlongs, and its length one hundred and forty ; 
its waters are sweet, and very agreeable for 
drinking, for they are finer than the thick 
waters of other fens; the lake is also pure, 
vnd on every side ends directly at the shores, 
and atthe sands; it is also of a temperate 
nature when you draw it up, and of a more 
yentle nature than river or fountain water, and 
yet always cooler than one could expect in so 
diffuse a place as this is: now when this water 
is kept in the open air, it isas cold as that 
enow which the country people are accustomed 
to make by night in summer. There are sev- 
eral kinds of fish in it, different both to the 
taste and the sight from those elsewhere. It 
is divided into two parts by the river Jordan, 
which passes through the middle of the lake of 
Gennesareth ; after which it runs a long way 
over a desert, and then makes its exit into the 
lake Asphaltitis. 

The country also that lies over against this 
lake hath the same name of Gennesareth ; its 
nature is wonderful, as well as its beauty ; its 
soil is so fruitful that all sorts of trees can grow 
upon it, and the inhabitants accordingly plant 
ull sorts of trees there ; for the temper of the 
air is so well mixed, that it agrees very well with 
those several sorts ; particularly walnuts, which 
require the coldest air, flourish there in vast 
plenty ; there are palm-trees also which grow 
best in hot air; fig-trees also and olives grow near 
them, which yet require an air that is more 
temperate. One may call this place the ambi- 
tion of nature, where it forces those plants 
that are naturally enemies to one another to 
agree together, it is a happy contention of the 
seasons ; as if every one of them laid claim to 
this country ; for it not only nourishes different 
sorts of autumnal fruit beyond men’s expecta- 
tions, but preserves them a great while ; it 
supplies men with the principal fruits, with 
grapes and figs, continually,* during ten months 
of the year, and the rest of the fruits as they 
become ripe together through the whole year: 
for besides the good temperature of the air, it 
is also watered trom a most fertile fountain. — 
The people of the country call it Capharnaum ; 
some have thought it to be a vein of the Nile, 
because it produces the Coracian fish as well as 
that lake does which is near to Alexandria. — 
The length of this country extends itself along 
the banks of this lake, that bears the same 
name, for thirty furlongs, and is in breadth 
twenty. And this is the nature of that place. 





*Note by the Translator,—It may be worth our 
while to observe here, that near this lake of Gen- 
nesareth grapes and figs hang on the trees ten 
months of the year. We may observe also, that in 
Cyril of Jerusalem, Cateches. xviii. 3, which was 
delivered not long before Easter, there were no fresh 
leaves of fig-trees or bunches of fresh grapes in 
Judea; so that when St, Mark says, ch. xi. 18, that 
eur Savior, soon after the same time of the year, 
eame and found leaves on a fig-tree near Jerusalem, 
but no figs, because the time of new figs ripening 
was not yet, he says very true; nor were they 
therefore, other than old leaves which our Savior 
saw and old figs which he expected, and which even 
with us commonly hang on the trees all winter long. 





The Love Change. 

The Berean treating on the nature of the New 
Girth, compares it to that stage or crisis in hu- 
snan existence when the passion of love is devel- 
oped. We were reminded of this on reading the 
tollowing description of the love-birth, by a story- 
teller in Putnam's Magazine, who appropriates 
the very language of Scripture relating to regen- 
eration, and applies it to a Jover’s experience: 

“ If you have ever been in love, I think you 
will not deny, that at first there is something ex- 
tr pleasant and delightful about it. One is 
apt to be hopeful in the incipient stages, even, as 
in my case, without being able to give any really 
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him. If this were not so, the newborn sentiment 
in many instances would languish for want of sus- 
tenance, and so die. Perhaps this is a wise provi- 
dence of the gods. A man of cynical tempera- 
ment might be disposed to call it an infatuation 
devised by the devil himself. However this may 
be, true it is that a man newly in love, unless 
compelled by the direst necessity to feel and ac- 
knowledge to himself that there is no hope, will 
hope in spite of what seem to other men to be 
impossibilities; and if he have among his faculties 
any thing which stands for an imagination, will 
straightway begin to dream dreams of the softest 
hue, until he lives and moves encompassed by a 
rose-colored cloud of fancies, through which he 
beholds all substantial objects and sober realities, 
and thinks that every thing is in fact as pretty as 
it appears, seen through this tinted medium. To 
the lover of a few hours’ standing, old things 
seem to have passed away and all things to have 
become new. There is a new heaven and a new 
earth. A new sun shines with a brilliancy that 
the old institution of that name never achieved. 
There is a new moon, even though the matter-of- 
fact almanac indicates that she is in her third 
quarter. The stars seem to rejoice in a new birth, 
like a bevy of young converts at a camp-meeting. 
The lover is a new man and begins a new life.— 
He has renewed his youth like the eagles, and the 
only thing in all the glorious world that appears 
sad-colored is his past existence. Even that he 
looks back upon with an exultant feeling. He 
gives a glance of scornful pity at the recollection 
of himself as he was before he fell this last time 
in love. .He rejoices at the great change that has 
befallen him. He wonders how it is possible that 
he has lived so many years in the world with her, 
who is now the sun of his system, the center of 
his universe, apart from her, ignorant of her very 
existence, and yet imagine that he was happy.— 
He trembles when he thinks how many times, in 
all these years, a slight deviation from the actual 
train of events would have resulted in an eternal 
divergence of her path from his own. He hardly 
breathes while he reviews the providential acci- 
dents, at the time so apparently trivial and unim- 
portant, about which he felt so little concern, but 
without which, he now perceives that most for- 
tunate event, the crisis of hisexistence, the epoch 
of his new life, his first meeting with her, would 
never have happened.” 

Pa TT 
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Another Sunday Riot. 

What may be deemed of late, the third reg- 
ular service, an Irish and ‘Know Nothing’ riot, 
came off in this city as usual last Sunday, though 
the extraordinary precautions taken by the au- 
thorities in holding the military under arms 
and appointing a large body of specia! police- 
men kept the disturbance somewhat within 
bounds. Willow-Place, where we live, hap- 
pened to be quite the center at one time of 
the battle ground between the Police and the ri- 
oters, and we hada taste of what we suppose 
cities enjoy under a state of seige, when it is un- 
safe to be in the street. The street preacher 
who had been holding forth near Hoyt-st. to an 
assembly, it is said of 10,000, was esccrted down 
Atlantic-st. towards the South Ferry, by a body 
of police accompanied by a crowd, when, as the 
papers state, they were assailed with a volley of 
stones by a party of Irish who had intrenched 
themselves under the Railroad tunnel. The police 
charged upon them and arrested several. After- 
wards an attempt was made to rescue one of the 
prisoners in Hicks st. near our house, which led toa 
melee and running fight, between the Irish and the 
Police, through the neighboring streets. The Police 
were armed with clubs and pistols, and fifteen or 
twenty shots were exchanged in the course of the 
fray. But one or two only were hit, as we under- 
stood afterwards that the shots were fired more 
for the purpose of intimidating the rioters than 
for injuring them. Several of the officers were 
injured by stones thrown at them by their 
opponents, We were glad to hear that the re- 
sults of the affair were no worse: it led us to re- 
alize very sensibly how thin the protecticn is 
whicb is affurded by laws and police, against the 
passions of men, and how easy it may be for socie- 
ty to resolve itself back into anarchy, unless re- 
strained by the actual sovereignty of Christ. The 
only true reliance is on that arm. 

“ Sn ee 
Short-Lived Inventions. 
‘The furor of the day,’ says a letter from Paris 
in the Tribune, ‘is the invention of terrible 
weapons of war.’ A liquid has been invented and 
exhibited to the astonished citizens of Paris, 
which will spread itself over the surface of 
water, and then inflame spontaneously, burning 
long enough and with sufficient intensity to sect 
the sides of a vessel afire. A Parisian Dr. has in- 
vented a kind of lance, operated at a distance of 














afew yards from the enemy, which inflames as 


fire over a surface of ten or twelve yards, and be- 
yond this first effect, gives off a continuous jet of 
fire, which no human power could resist. An 
Italian has invented a pyrotechnic machine, or a 
balloon, held and guided by a cord, carrying in- 
cendiary materials, and made to discharge pro- 
jectiles over a fortification or city by means of an 
electric current. A fourth invention is called a 
pistol-cannon, and is composed of three barrels 
side by side, charged with chain-ball, or projec- 
tiles chained together, which it is said, will 
mow down a body of men like grass before a 
scythe. 

‘When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him.” This is the time for the Lord to be pre- 
paring peace; and when we may expect war to fall 
on its own sword and die. 


The Latest News. 








FROM EUROPE. 

The three day’s later dates brought by the 
steamer Pacific, indicate but little change in the 
aspect of European affairs. The news from the 
Danube is to the effect that Silistria is closely in- 
vested by the Russians and it is anticipated will 
soon fall into their hands; it is reported, however, 
that they have been repulsed four times with 
heavy loss in their attacks on the place. Reports 
from Bucharest state that the evacuation of Lit- 
tle Wallachia has been countermanded by orders 

from St Petersburg. The allies are surveying 
lines for the defense of Constantinople, between 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Marmora. Marshal 
St. Arnaud of the French forces, is Commander- 
in-chief of the alliedarmies. Sevastopol is closely 
blockaded. The insurrectionary movements in 
Greece are said to be subsiding. Tunis sends 
10,000 men to the Sultan. The evacuation by the 
Russians of the Circassian coast is confirmed.— 
The Czar is making great preparations for the 
defense of St. Petersburg. Fifteen of the seventy 
granite bridges over the Neva have been thrown 
down and cannon mounted on the others. From 
the Baltic fleet there is nothing of importance. 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Advices have been received from China to April 
9th. The U.S. steam frigate Susquehanna ar- 
rived at Hong Kong on the 2d. of April from Yeddo, 
bringing intelligence of the successful progress of 
Commodore Perry’s negotiations with Japan.— 
Commodore Perry left Hong Kong in January, and 
arrived in the Japanese waters on the 12th of 
February. From that time until the Susque- 
hanna left, March 25th, Com. Perry was in com- 
munication with the Japanese authorities. The 
Americans were received with great cordiality 
and friendship. The conditions of a treaty were 
agreed upon, and 1t was to be ratified two days 
after the Susquehanna left. Com. Perry is said 
tu have succeeded in obtaining the objects of his 
mission to the most satisfactory extent. As 
soon as the treaty is ratified Capt. Adams, in the 
Saratoga, with dispatches, will leave for the Uni- 
ted States, via California; so that in a short time 
we shall have full reports, of this most interesting 
mission. It is stated that the Japanese denied 
having made any treaty with, or concessions to 
the Russian Government. 

News had been received at Canton from Pekin, 
to the 26th of March, according to which the in- 
surgents had broken up their winter quarters and 
were advancing upon the capital. The Revolu- 
tionists are also said to be spreading themselves 
again over the middle Provinces with complete 
success. Rebellion has also broken out in the 
green tea district; the insurgents overpowered the 
authorities and declared for Tac-ping-wang. Ap- 
prehensions are felt at Canton and other ports, 
that the tea trade will suffer great diminution the 
present year, in consequence of the disturbed 
state of the country. 

ee 
Matters of Mention. 

—Mrs. FE. C. Judson, widow of Dr. Judson, the 
missionary, and popularly known as ‘ Fanny For- 
rester, has recently died. 

—The Oneida Telegraph has suspended pub- 
lication. The editor, Mr. Frost, is now seri- 
ously ill, but is expecting to establish a new pa- 
per at Oswego on his recovery. 

—Balloons have been proposed for raising 
heavy objects from deep water ; lifting ships over 
sand banks &c. 

—A commercial treaty relative to reciprocal 
trade between the United States and the British 
Provinces, has been concluded between the Brit- 
ish and American governments. 








good and sufficient reason for the hope that is in 


suddenly as the explosion of a gun, and scatters 


—Several cases of Asiatic Cholera have occur- 





red in New-York City. The papers are calling 
loudly for something to be done to remove the 
vast amount of filth with which the streets of the 
city are filled. 

—The Rey. T. W. Higginson of Worcester, , 
somewhat distinguished reformer, has been gy. 
rested in Boston, charged with having been ep. 
gaged in the riot in which Batchelder was killeg 
He has been held to bail in $3.000 for trial. 


—*The endeavor to convert water or air into g 
motive-power for engines is still vigorously prose- 
cuted,’ says Chambers’ Journal. ‘on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and both sides of the Channel,— 
The searchers are determined to keep on till they 
have found a substitute for steam.” 


—It is stated that no less than 200 Priests ar 
perambulating the Russian camp near Silistrig 
with images of the holy Sergius, and are trying jy 
every way possible to excite the religious fanatj- 
cism of the soldiers. The 25,000 men who are 
devoted to the storming of Silistria live in a sepe. 
rate camp, and are preparing themselves by fasting 
and prayer for the assault. 

—A grand musical congress is to take place on 
Thursday evening at the Crystal Palace. A col- 
lossal orchestra capable of containing fifteen hun- 
dred performers, is to be fitted up in the eastern 
nave of the building, and all the principal musical 
societies, hands, artists and performers in thy 
country have been engaged to attend. M. Jullien 
is the director of the music. 

—Major Wyse who has been tried in Court 
Martial for refusing to embark with his companies 
for California on board the steamer Falcon, (which, 
it will be remembered, proved to be, as he con- 
sidered it, unseaworthy,) has been found guilty 
of the charge of disobedience of orders, and 
sentenced to be dismissed from the service; but 
for reasons which may be readily supposed, his 
sentence has been mitigated to suspension from 
rank and command and pay for the period of 
six munths, after which he will rejoin his company. 


—The Common Council of the city of Provi- 
dence have resolved, instead of making any appro- 
priation for the Fourth, that on that day the 
bells of the several churches in the city shall be 
tolled for one hour at sunrise, at noon, and at 
sunset, on account of the passage of the Nebras- 
ka Bill, and the recent proceedings under the 
Fugitive Slave Law. Certainly, no one will deny 
that there is something incongruous between the 
late proceedings in regard to Slavery, and any 
specia! glorification of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 


—One of our printing-office frends who is 
now taking a vacation in Connecticut, relates in 
a letter, that on a fishing excursion the other day, 
he was so careless as to lose his coat, having thrown 
it off as he grew warm without taking care to se- 
cure it in the wagon. It was in the morning 
when he dropped ié, and on returning toward 
night, he found it picked up and hung on a con- 
spicuous rail, where it must have been exposed 
for several hours without being misappropriated 
by any passer-by. {All honor,’ says the loser, ‘ to 
the honesty of old Connecticut.? Not much like 
Brooklyn, where the Corporation undertaking to 
furnish the street pumps with dippers, caused 
them to be attached with chains, and even then 
many of them were soon abstracted. 

a RR rio co 
Poultry-Raising-«A new Method. 

Some of our readers may be interested in the 
following letter from the Poultry department of 
one of our Communes. 

Wallingford, June 9, 1854. 
Dear Frienps: 

You may be interested to hear how I succe®d 
in raising chickens. Well, in this as in every 
thing else, the community plan succeeds best, or 
has done so thus far. I will tell you how 1 man- 
agethem. I have two coops called ‘lean-to coops.’ 
that is having a single roof slanting from the front. 
They are 22 inches high in front, 18 inches at the 
back, 18 inches wide, and one 1s 5 feet and the 
other 7 feet long. They are made tight except 4 
little window and door in front, which can be 
closed at night. They face the south, and in front 
of them is enclosed a space with a fence of lath 2 
feet high, and the chickens are not to go outside 
of this yard till they can fly over the fence, which 
is when they are about four weeks old. I took a 
board and nailed strips of woolen cloth from one 
to two inches wide on one side of it quite thick. 
and placed each end of the board on a little block 
3 inches high, the cloth hanging down 2 inehes. 
They brood under this as they would under their 
natural mother. They will do well taken from 
their mother at even a day old. 
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After getting fifty started in this way, in one 
coop, I took a hen with a young brood, and put 
her with her family into the second coop. After 
a day or two I opened the partitions so that the 
chickens could pass back and forth. They min- 
gled without any trouble. I then gave the hen 
other young chickens as fast as they were hatched 
by other hens, which she received, 
special attention to. You may ask does not the 
older crowd the younger? I answer, no, the older 
they grow the less attention they claim, and the 
hen being always glad to brood her chickens, the 
youngest seek her first and secure the best berth. 
At night the youngest begin to go to bed first, 
and the older ones come and finding the room 
under the hen occupied, five or six fly upon her 
back; the rest huddle round her until she is sur- 
rounded with them several tiers deep. ‘The older 
ones by degrees wean themselves and take to their 
woolen mother, and thus the young are secured 
from being overrun by the older, and all are more 
thrifty than when they are left to run with the 
hens. 
her own chickens, but here is one living in com- 
munity that takes all that come to her, and cares 
for them. I have lost but 4 chickens out of 134, 
which is uncommon luck. L. H. B. 

‘ a ; 

The sweetness of the bird-music this spring, 
is frequently alluded to by correspondents in va- 
rious parts of Vermont. Toa friend at Putney 
it brings to mind reminiscences of 

The Nightingaie. 

While listening to the yarious notes of the 
birds of this country, 1 oftentames think of the 
sweet songs of the Nightingale that | heard in 
my youth, in my native country, England. ‘he 
remembrance of those songs isas fresh in my 
mind asif heard but yesterday. 1 will try to 
give a description of the bird. It is a small, 
brown bird about the size of the song-sparrow, 
but on the whole not so handsome. It frequents 
the borders of woods and thickets, and is seldom 
seen near buildings, but oftentimes appears on 
the sides of fields, which lay near to the woods, 
feeding on insects. No one, to see this mean- 
looking little bird, would think that it could 
sing, or do anything extraordinary, but as he 
hops up a tree or bush, he tunes up his pipes as 
he ascends until at the right pitch, then, like 
a master musician, he strikes off, making the 
woods ring with his Joud notes, and filling the 
air with delight by his soft tones and sweet melo- 
dy, But above all his nightly songs are the 
most touching and inspiring. In the dead of the 
night when all nature is sleeping, and not a leaf 
seems Cisturbed, these vigilant songsters seem in 
high glee. I have oftentimes heard a nightin- 
gale as I lay in bed, nearly } of a mile distant. 
They continue to sing nearly all night, at times. 
‘Two are not often heard singing at one time, they 
seem to wait and rest for each uther, and appear 
happy and peaceful. They are quite common in 
the South of England but not in the North. 


Cc. E. 
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Gardening Operations--F iowers, and their Use. 
Verona, N. ¥., June 4. 
To rue Circunar: 

While from the several country Communes we 
are hearing interesting reports of gardening op- 
erations, perhaps a like report from me may not 
be without amusement, nor without a moral.— 
Cultivating some over half an acre of ground, less 
the space occupied by our buildings, and embrac- 
ing all the departments of Horticulture, Garden- 
ing, and pleasure-grounds, the whole of course is 
in miniature. I deyote a space to potatoes, two 
kinds of corn, four kinds of beans. ‘Two rows of 
peas, about 20 feet long, four rows of beets, two 
or three of parsnips and carrots, and two of sal- 
sify, all about fifteen feet long, then a little spot 
of onions, as large as a table, (not a Community 
table,) a few short rows of spinach and lettuce, 
three hills of cucumbers, (shall plant some more 
for pickles,) about a dozen hills of melons, and as 
many of squashes, and seven tomato plants, (a 
gift from the hot-bed of the Oneida Community.) 

In the line of fruit we have fourteen bearing ap- 
ple trees, some of them choice, fuur common red 
cherry trees, afew rather indifferent plum trees, a 
grape-vine, uncultivated and unproductive; a su- 
perabundance of currants, and a fine bed of straw- 
berries about 3 feet by 40, and if we include the 
the pie-plant—at present the most prolific bearers, 
itcompletes the catalogue; though we have the 
quince and pear growing but not bearing. 

A part of our door-yard is uccupied by about a 
dozen trees, the maple, the locust, and the sumac, 
together with some shrubbery, and a spot is de- 
voted to flowers, A spot too that I think ‘pays’ 
4% well as any, though considered by many as out 


and gave her | 


It has been said that every hen must have | 


of all proportion too large. But our table we 
only furnish for four, while a multitude can enjoy 
the feast that is spread in a garden of flowers: 
and not only can but do enjoy it, for very few, 
I perceive, pass by the spot where they are cult:- 
| vated without a look of pleasure, and many stop 
| to admire. 
[ am paid for the little care and attention that 
| is spent in their cultivation, in two ways: in the 
direct enjoyment which they give to me and others 
| who love them, and also in the lessons in human 
/nature which are given through them. It seems 
|as though natural beauty was gifted with judg- 
ment-power to draw out to light the things that 
jare hid. A few mornings since, a passer-by stop- 
| ped to look, saying, ‘Well, you have got a bunch 
| of flowers: it must cost you a good deal of work 
to take care of them.’ ‘Oh yes, it needs some 
work to take care of them, but then I like to see 
them.’ ‘They do look pretty, but it is a deal of 
trouble.’ T did not speak any answer to this re- 
mark, but 1 éhought, ‘ You do not know how little 
trouble it is.’ 
| around awhile, spoke out of her heart: ‘It is worth 
| something to have a man who loves flowers.’ 

Is it not true that beauty is a judgment-bar at 
which are tried both our ability to perceive and 
enjoy, and our greediness to appreciate and pos- 


Another neighbor after looking 
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Peace Within. 

In the noise and bustle of city life, one would 
naturally anticipate great obstructions to that 
repose necessary to reflection and communion 
with God. Sights, sounds and smells, are contin- 
ually appealing to the senses for attention, and 
should they be heeded, there would indeed be a 
But 
a member of Christ can always find a quiet nook 


constant diversion of the thoughts outward. 


in his own heart, where he may retire and ex- 
perience that peace of God which passeth knowl- 
edge, even while surrounded by the din and con- 
fusion of external things. Though there be not 
so much as a closet into which he can enter and 
talk alone with God, there are secret chambers 
in his own soul where he can go in and close the 
door to all that is without, and where Christ will 
come and sup with him, and take up his abode 
with him. Here is his stronghold, where alone 
he is secured from all unpleasant demands on his 
attention, and where the shafts of the tempter 
cannot enter. This hiding place is beautifully 
expressed by David: ‘He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty,....he shall cover 
thee with his feathers, and under his wings shalt 
thou trust.” 





Criticism of the Mouth, 

The mouth is the seat of a great many 
mischiefs. It is the inlet of evil, and the 
outlet. It is in the body, like the sea- 
port of a country—the centre of import 
and export, where foreigners come in, 
and all kinds of exchanges are going on. 
There is no end to the corruption in great 
seaports like New York. Every thing 
that is mean and pestilential breeds there. 
The mouth is such a place. By the 
mouth we hold communication with the 
external world—with matter and human 
society. It has more offices than the 
other senses—breathing, talking, and eat- 
Its contacts are more 
sensualizing and poisonous. The mouth 
is the great god of worldliness. ‘ What 
shall we eat and drink?’ is the devout 
question of ordinary life ; and the head 
and whole body is servant to the mouth. 
The mouth thinks it was made for itself, 
and every thing else made for it, when 
it should count itself only the tributary of 
love, which is the true glory of existence. 
The importance of this organ needs re- 


ing and drinking. 


ducing. 

Original sin came in through the 
mouth—first by talking, and then by eat- 
ing. The woman saw that * the tree was 
good for food.’ God made control of the 
mouth the test of obedience in the case of 
Adam and Eve, and they broke their alle- 
giance to God through the instigation of 
their mouths, operating with their desire 
to become wise. 








If we go back to the beginning of the 
mischief in ourselves, we shall see that a 
pernicious process commences at birth in 
the mouth. We may be sure that the 
devil begins to sow his seed where the 
first action commences, and that is in 
the mouth. The first action of the in- 
fant is in breathing, and crying, and 
These modes 
of action get ahead of the spiritual and 
intellectual offices of the mouth. The 
devil infuses a morbid, sickly irritability 


sucking and swallowing. 


—an itching and fever in the lining of 
the mouth and throat ; and this produc- 
es the propensity to whine and ery, and 
the morbid craving for something to eat 
and drink, or stuff in the mouth, mani- 
These same 


fested in infancy. propen- 


sities are acted out in after life in the 
love of gossip and egotistical expression, 
and intemperate eating and drinking. 
If any one will watch his mouth he will 
find evidence that his physical system 
has its beginning of corruption there, 
He will find the mouth the most uneasy, 
fleshly part of his system. Intemperance, 
gluttony, inordinate alimentiveness, have 
their seat in the mouth more than in the 
stomach. ‘The gossiping spirit is an un- 
easy lust of the mouth—so is the prose- 
lyting spirit ; there is a spirit in the 
mouth which takes delight in arguing 
and declaiming, and instigates to prose- 
lyting. 

So if we want to purify either soul or 
body we must cleanse our mouths. One 
way to cleanse our mouths is to let the 
truth loose concerning them, criticise 
them, go back and make them confess 
their evils. There is nothing more im- 
portant than that our mouths should be 
subject to the Spirit of Truth—they 
were made for the special service of the 
Spirit of Truth, made to minister grace 
and edification, and confess the gospel 
unto salvation. The peace of God must 
reign throughout our whole natures, and 
when it rules in our tongues, glands, 
throat, &c., we shall have no morbid ap- 
petites, no unhealthy irritability in the 
mouth instigating us to evil. If our 
mouths are subject to the Spirit of Truth 
what we eat and drink will not hurt us ; 
and the best way to cure a morbid appe- 
tite is to turn our attention away from it, 
and go to helping the operation of the 
Spirit of Truth. Our food is sanc- 
tified by the word of God and prayer ; 
and is good in proportion as we believe 
and know the truth, and receive it with 
thanksgiving. The difficulty often is, 
not that we eat too much, or unwhole- 
some fuod, but that our food is not com- 
bined with the Spirit of Truth enough : 
this Spirit is the strongest tonic in the 
world. 

We can resist the devil in our mouths 
sometimes by speaking the truth—some- 
times by being silent ; and always by 
using 
using them. There is a rationality in 
the silent meetings of the Quakers. A 
Quaker asked his friend, as he came out 
of one of these meetings, how he liked— 


to which he replied, ‘It was enough to, 


drive the devil away!’ ‘That is just 
what we want,’ said the Quaker. 

The devil will make us dumb often 
when we should speak, and tempt us in- 
to gossiping and idle talk when we 
should be silent: willfully cross him in 
these things, and it will purify the 
mouth. 


them contrary to his manner of 


‘Strengthen the Spirit. 

Men have labored from the earliest 
ages of the world to devise ways and 
means to secure the ascendancy of the 
soul over the body. The austerities of 
the Hindoos, and other heathen—the 
monasteries and penances of Popery, are 
means adopted to secure this object.— 
Many have tried seclusion from the 
world, shutting themselves up in hermit- 
ages. Such act upon the principle that 
the body is an enemy to spirituality.— 
The body, as it came from God, unper- 
verted by the devil, is not an enemy to 
spirituality, By giving it up as the dev- 
il’s property, and expecting him to tri- 
umph in its appetites and passions, we 
give him a great advantage over us, for 
he will through the body enter the spirit. 

There are two ways of conquering an 
enemy. We may seek to weaken his 
strength, or we may add to our own.— 
Those who subject the body to mortifica- 
tions and penances seek to weaken it and 
then oppose it with a feeble spirit.— 
God’s method is to strengthen the spirit. 
Then it will naturally rise over the body 
without being at war with it. Until the 
body is brought into subjection it harass- 
es the spirit and the spirit harasses the 
flesh, and the quarrel will never be ended 
and peace established until the spirit rules 
the tlesh. This is to be gained not by 
taking weights from the carnal scale, but 
by throwing in more to the spiritual scale. 





‘David the Son of Jesse.’ 

When the Lord sent Samuel to anoint 
one of, the sons of Jesse to be king over 
his people, he said to him, ‘ Look not on 
his countenance, nor on the hight of his 
stature, for the Lord seeth not as man 
seeth, but the Lord looketh on the heart.’ 
[ have been inquiring what was the par- 
ticular trait in the character of David, 
that it should be said of him, that he was 
‘a man after God’s own heart.’ He was 
a man of like passions with ourselves, and 
tempted in all things. like other men.—- 
After some attention to the subject, the 
only thing I can “igcover is, that his heart 
was soft, and voyy impressible to the 
Spirit of truth. Uf his heart was what 
God looked upon, at this early period ot 
his life, we can easily conceive that the 
jemotions of his heart glowed in his coun- 
‘tenance; for the first thing that is said 
(of him is, that he was ‘ ruddy, and withal 
| of a beautiful countenance, and goodly to 
‘look to. And the Lord said, ‘Arise, 
‘anoint him, for this is he.” As soon as 
ithat was done, the Spirit of the Lord 
‘came upon David from that time forward. 
I think we have here the secret of his 
‘wonderful character--his heart was soft, 
‘and susceptible to impressions from the 
Spirit of truth, whether its voice was for 
him or against him. 
He was equally susceptible to all the 
finest sensibilities of our nature. He took 
‘care for his father and mother, sending 
them to the king of Moab, till he should 
‘know what God would do with him ; and 
was alive to all the charms of artistic 
beauty, music, poetry, personal beauty, 
love, and friendship : all kind of manly ex- 
-ercise he was familiar with, such as dane- 
‘ing, leaping, the bow and sling, and war- 
like exploits. He even boasted of his 
‘courage, and that he slew a lion and a 
bear, when they took a lamb out of his 
flock. But what shall we say of his inim- 
‘itable Psalms, that retain all their fresh- 
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ness and beauty to this day ? Who | humility. He adds, ‘and who am I? 
that has any aspirations of devotion, of and what is my people, that we should be 
gratitude, or praise, but is indebted to |able to offer so willingly after this sort ? 
David for these beautiful productions) All things come of thee, and of thine 


from his heart and pen. What can equal 
the rejoicing spirit of the 23d Psalm ? 
While nothing of natural beauty and 
landscape scenery escapes him, he sees the 
goodness and glory of God inscribed on 
every object ; and as if he could not express 
all he felt himself, he calls on every thing 
that hath breath ‘ to praise the Lord.’ 
Vollowing him from youth to old age, 
we cannot but ascribe the many excellen- 
cies of his character to the one circum- 
stance that his heart was open and sus- 
ceptible to right impressions. Though 


he fell into gross sins, he was equally sus- | 


ceptible to the spirit of contrition and 
penitence. He said, ‘ The sacrifices of 
God are a broken heart;’ and of that he 
was possessed. He was a-rare combina- 
tion of the qualities and gifts that adorn 
the character ; and in him God glorified 
himself. P. N. 
Putney Commune. 





Choose You this Day whom Ye will Serve. 

Our choice between two or more objects 
is governed not so much by the real value 
of what is presented, as by our innate 
perceptions of those objects, and by the 
agencies which exert an influence on our 
affections. It cannot truly be said of us 
that we are Christians, in the highest 
and best sense of the term, unless ‘ the 
desires of our hearts are to God.’ 

In the gospel, we are not only instruct- 
ed to turn our attention to,our heavenly 
Father, and to choose his most precious 
gifts above all other things, bu: we are 
also invited to give utterance tothe de- 
sires implanted within our hearts in con- 
tinuous prayer and supplication. {/t has 
been justly affirmed, that prayer is the 
breath of a Christian. 

One of the most happy and beautiful 
examples of making a wise choice record- 
ed in the Bible, is that of Solomon, King 
of Israel, who commenced the building of 
a house ‘unto the Lord, designed for a 
temple of worship. The most precious 
materials for that use had already been 
gathered together, by David his father, 
It appears that the building a ‘ house un- 
to the Lord’ was regarded by the children 
of Israel with reverential piety. It is re- 
corded that they rejoiced exceedingly, 
and gave up their precious things to the 
Lord most willingly, and with a perfect 


heart. The aged king also rejoiced with 
great joy. He went in before the con- 


gregation, lifted up his voice to God, and 
in the simple language‘of pure devotion, 
gave vent to his feelings thus: ‘ Blessed 
be thou, O Lord God of Israel, our Fa- 
ther, forever and ever! Thine O Lord is 
the greatness, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the majesty; 
for all things in heaven and on earth are 
thine! Thine is the kingdom O Lord, 
and thou art exalted as head above all ! 
Both riches and honor come of thee: thou 
reignest over all: in thy hand is power 
and might, and in thy hand it is to make 
great, and to give strength unto all!— 
Now therefore O God we thank thee, and 
praise thy glorious name!’ 

The devotional bent of the mind of 
that sweet singer of Israel, was evinced 
not only by the most rapturous expres- 
sions of gratitude to God,but his language 

tokened the most deep and heartfelt 


have we given unto thee. O Lord our 
‘God, all the store that we have prepared 
| to build an house for thy holy name, 
‘cometh from thy hand, and is thine own! 
‘As for me, in the uprightness of mine 
heart have I willingly offered all these 
‘things, and now have I seen with joy the 
| people which are present here, that they 
| offer willingly unto thee!’ Thus was the 
perfect willingness of their hearts to ren- 
der offerings unto the Lord extolled and 
| prized by the king above all their costly 
| wifts. 
| How earnestly and feelingly he prays 
for the people that the act of rendering 
‘back to the Lord the things that are his 
| may live in all their imaginations forever 
‘and that God would prepare their hearts 
|for his service! Then in behalf of Solo- 
‘mon he lifts his voice saying ‘ O Lord our 
| God give him a perfect heart, to keep all 
thy commandments, thy testimonies, and 
thy statutes.’ 

God hath given to his own son the 

| Kingdom, and to him it belongs to build 
‘an holy temple to his name. 
The eyes of the Jewish nation were so 
‘dazzled by their love of earthly splendor 
that they had become utterly blind to 
the sacred truths which their rites had 
only symbolized ; this rendered them ev- 
er ready to substitute ambitious forms 
of pomp and parade in worship, for the 
substance of these things which would 
tend to increase the holiness, and the 
happiness of mankind. 

Our blessed Redeemer that zealous, 
faithful, and true hearted Reformer, had 
no fellowship with the selfish pride of their 
hearts. His spirit breathed the love of 
that God for whose worshiping assembly 
the ancient temple had been reared, and 
now his heart yearned to gather the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel into his Fath- 
er’s fold. ‘Turning his attention to that 
Divine image in nature, that most beau- 
tiful structure raised up by the Infinite, 
as a ‘l'emple designed for a dwelling place 
for the Holy Spirit, he remarked, ‘de- 
stroy this Temple and in three days I 
will rear it up again.’ The spirit of his 
words were lost.on those who sought his 
death. They replied“ Forty and six years 
was this Temple in building! and wilt 
thou raise it up in three days? Then 
their anger was kindled, and this was our 
Redeemer’s reply to their hard argu- 
ments :—‘ Many good works have I shown 
you from my Father; for which of these 
works do ye stone me?’ Their temple, 
built by human hands, was destined to 
be overthrown, The sacred temple of his 
body of which he spake, was richly adorned 
with the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit—it was more precious than rubies 
or fine gold—all glorious within—the In- 
finite had shaped its destiny, and his 
enemies could neither foresee or prevent 


its being raised. A. BP. ©. 
Oneida Commune. 





Organized Method. 

It is very desirable to attain to a state 
where we can foresee and accurately plan 
everything we do. The power to do this 
contributes largely to the attractiveness 
as well as the success of industry. The 
workman whose plans are all laid, is not 
likely to be troubled with double minded- 





ness. He can give his undivided atten- 


tion to the execution of his business 
without distraction ; whereas the man 
who isin the habit of undertaking the 
job which first comes to hand, without 
any clearly defined plan, is constantly 
harassed by the necessity of doing two 
things, planning and executing at the 
same time, and by the disorderly intrusion 
of one department of his business into 
another. He is constantly tempted to 
leave one job unfinished, that he may 
take hold of another which seems more 
important, and wherever this temptation 
is yielded to, the unfinished work will 
soon be making a new call upon his at- 
tention, and that very likely at a most un-! 
propitious time. In this way, disorder gets| 
complete control of his business, and he 
is rendered a slave to his surroundings. 
In this state of things, labor is anything 
but attractive. 

It is the harmonious balance of the| 
of planning and executing, 


faculties 
which is the chief element of success in 
the thriving, business man. He sees the 
end from the beginning, and makes every 
outgo of his life tell upon the object of 
his ambition. It is this faculty which 
chiefly distinguishes civilized, from bar- 
barous nations. While the former can 
look forward and predict with certainty, 
the completion of enterprises which will 
require ten or twenty years of their pa- 
tient labor, the latter are the spoils, of 
each day’s unforeseen event. 

It is the lack of this faculty which 
renders the wild Arab’s life a blank.— 
When death overtakes him, he leaves he- 
hind no token of his existence ; and like 
the track which he makes on his native 
desert, his existence is erased from re- 
membrance. 

God manifests this faculty in its per- 
fection in all his works. When he made 
man, he said, ‘ Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness, and let them 
have dominion over the fowls of the air, 
and over the cattle and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that 
ereepeth upon the earth.’ We here see 
a kind of forecast or planning of what 
he would do. He foresaw the end from 
the beginning, and then followed the 
prompt and orderly execution, and after 
that the review and criticism of his work, 
in which ‘ he saw everything that he had 
made, and behold it was very good,’ 

It is evident that Christ had the same 
method in doing his appointed work, for 
he often alludes to the mission which he 
accomplished. When he was only twelve 
years old he said, ‘ Wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business ?’— 
He often alludes to his death and resur- 
rection. The following text particularly 
illustrates the orderly character of his 
plans ; ‘ Behold I cast out devils, and I 
do cures to-day, and to-morrow, and the 
third day I shall be perfected.” As fast 
then as we are restored to the image of 
God, we shall partake of this foreseeing, 


executive power. H. J. 8. 
Wallingford Commune. 





The Darkness at the Crucifixion of Christ. 

A contemporary has given currency to an 
error in the following paragraph : 

Several eclipses, presenting phenomena which 
startled mankind, are recorded in history. There 
was a total eclipse B. C. 188, and three days’ sup- 
plication was decreed in consequence at Rome.— 
There was also a general eclipse at the death of 
Jesus Christ, of which mention is made by Josephus, 
and recorded by Matthew, the apostle, in these sim- 
ple words: ‘ Now from the sixth hour there was 
darkness over all the lanl until the ninth hour.’— 
This corresponds very nearly with the average du- 
ration of Solar eclipses. 








An cclipse of the sun can happen only at new 


moon, bnt ‘ the Passover’ when our Savior was 
crucified occurred at full moon. It was not 
therefore an ‘ eclipse,’ but an extraordinary ang 
supernatural darkness. Nor is Matthew's ae. 
count consistent with the phenomena of ap 
eclipse. Ina total eclipse, the total obscura. 
tion is but four or five minutes, and what would 
be called a noticeable darkness continues 
scarcely fifteen minutes. But Matthew says 
there was darkness from the sixth to the ninth 
hour-—from noon to 3 o’clock—-three hours,— 
Any one in the memory of last Friday may 
judge that if that eclipse had been total, the 
noticeable darkness would not have exceeded 
fifteen minutes ; for at the middle point, even 
with the clouds on, the darkness did not much 
exceed some very cloudy days, and did not 
equal that which often occurs in sudden torna. 
does. 

The editor is in error, also, when he says 
that Josephus mentions this darkness. Jose. 
phus makes no mention of it, and the reason 
is, doubtless, that, being a Jew, hostile to Je. 
sus of Nazareth, he was unwilling to notice 
this divine attestation that he ‘ was truly the 
Son of God.’ 

Some commentators account for the dark. 
ness as being the natural accompaniment of 
the preceeding earthquake ; but if it were, it 
does not militate against the miraculous nature 
of the event—an earthquake occurring at that 
hour, the most awful in the world’s history, 
was itself a miracle.—N. Y. Leader. 
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A new Type-Setting Machine 


The following about a new Type-setting machine 
which has been recently invented in Denmark, we 
find among the foreign items in the WV. Y. Times; 

Corennacen, May 18.-—Owing to the po- 
liteness of the editors, I have now been able to 
see the new composing machine as in actual op- 
eration in the office of the Fudrelandet. In- 
stead of the usual cases and composing sticks, 
and the compositor standing at his work, we 
see a person sitting before a machine with keys 
like a piano, which he plays on incessantly, and 
every touch on the tangent is followed bya 
click ; the letter is already in its place in the 
long mahogany channel pregared for it. The 
whole is excessively ingenious. In fact it is 
fairy work. The most wonderful part is that 
it distributes the already used type at the same 
time that it sets the new page, and with an 
exactness perfectly sure. No mistake can ever 
occur. The compositor by this machine does 
four times as much work as another workman, 
but he requires an assistant to line and page 
the set type, this brings it to ¢wice the amownt 
of type set. The whole isso clean and pleasant 
that it will probably soon be a favorite employ- 
ment for women. The machine occupies a 
very small space, uot more than a large chair, 
and is beautifully made of hard woods, brass 
and steel. Its suecess is now beyond all 
doubt. ‘The proprietors of the /@drelandet are 
so gratified by the one they now have that they 
have ordered another. The price is 2,400 Dan- 
ish dollars. It will last apparently for a cen- 
tury or two without repair. Mr. Sorenson, 
the inventor, himself a compositor all his life, 
kindly shows the machine to any visitor. Of 
course a compositor cannot set with this machine 
at once, it will take him a short time, a few 
days, for him to become familiar with the de- 
tails, but he is then a gentleman compared to 
his old comrades. 








The New-York Times speaking of aristocratie 
dissipation in ‘ High life,’ says: 

Our fashionable society in this City is a sham, 
from beginning toend. It is utterly unsound, 
depraved, and unnatural—a deceptive piece of rot- 
ten wood, made to look shiny with French polish, 
and glittering with the phosphorescent light of 
corruption—a copper cent, trying its very best to 
look like a five-frane piece, and, what is worse, in 
nine cases out of ten succeeding. 





The following is a fine specimen of what can be 
done with words in representing music and sen- 
suous scenery to the imagination. It should be 
read aluud to bring out the Bugle nctes and wood- 


land echoes: 
The Bugle Song. 
BY TENNYSON. 
The splendour falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying; | 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O hark! O hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, further going ! 
O sweet and far, from cliff and sear, 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying: | 
Blow, bugle; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill, or field or river ; 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugie, blow, set the wide echoes flying, | 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 
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